4o8                              INSIDE  U. S. A.
On September 21, 1945, Henry Ford II, having reached the age of twenty-eight, took over the presidency of the company from his grandfather. A few days later, Bennett was "relieved of his position" as director in charge of administration, and in October he resigned. The board of directors was reshuffled, and several of the "Bennett" men among top executives were shelved. In other words young Henry moved in with a broom. The old guard began to scatter. Two years before, John S. Bugas, a young Wyoming lawyer who had become head of the FBI in Detroit, was hired by Ford as Bennett's chief assistant. When Bennett went out, Bugas succeeded him as director of personnel and labor relations, and has admirably handled the job ever since. John Edgar Hoover once publicly called Bugas "the best man in the FBI."
Finally, a word about young Henry. He is a careful, well-brought-up, plump young man, who takes with extreme seriousness his responsibilities. The old Ford hands, delighted to see the Bennett regime ended, call him "the world's greatest young fellow." Henry II went to Yale. He did not like to study much, and never was graduated. He enlisted in the Navy in 1941, and served two years; then he had a brief novitiate studying the Ford ropes, before acceding to the presidency. I have read several of his speeches. They are somewhat guarded, very much on the proper side, and conventionally well written. Some of them are so earnest that, even in- the printed versions, the italics young Mr. Ford made for emphasis are preserved. When he gives an interview, he is quoted in the third person only. Little by little, his poise and confidence have been built up. A well-meaning and friendly person, he reveres the memory of his father, and it goes without saying that his mother is a signal and healthy influence. Mrs. Edsel, it might be said, is the spiritual mainspring of the Ford company today.
Young Henry, when he was still at Yale, fell in love with a girl named Anne McDonnell, one of fourteen children of James Francis McDonnell, a wealthy New York broker, and one of sixty-three grandchildren of an inventor, Thomas E. Murray. Miss McDonnell was, and is, a vigorous Catholic, whereas the Fords are Methodist. Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, the prelate who assisted at the conversion to Catholicism of Heywood Broun and Clare Boothe Luce, gave young Henry instruction, and he was admitted to the Catholic church. Time printed a remarkable photograph of the wedding party, with Sheen among the guests. Henry's Catholicism, which is devout, is very little talked about in Detroit. At first people wondered what his grandfather would say. The old man, a masterfully oblique character, waited until several weeks after the wedding, and then, after many years of unsuccessful attempts to persuade him to do so, consented to enter the thirty-third degree of Masonry at an